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the views of George IV. and the Duke of Wellington.
The Knglish people looked at home, and the}'- saw
that in their country also the King had been endea-
vouring to govern by his own will, and through the
action of his favourite Ministers, and they had learned
by the proceedings in many courts of law that the
dearest wish of the Sovereign was to prevent all free-
dom of political criticism, whether in speech or in
writing, and that the Knglish King, like the French
King, was striving to maintain his policy without the
slightest regard for the wishes, the feelings, the aspi-
rations and the convictions of the vast majority of
the people. It would be impossible that the patriotic
intelligence of England should not learn a lesson
from the overthrow of Charles X. There was no
desire whatever outside the ranks of a few very
extreme thinkers and declaimers for the establish-
ment of a republican system in these countries.
Many years later a great English orator said that
among the population of these countries the question
of a republic had not come up. It certainly had not
come up, had not even dawned at the time when
William IV. ascended the throne ; but there was at
least a hope that the new king might do better than
either George III. or George IV. had done; and a
confident belief that in any case the Reform move-
ment could not be long delayed. Therefore the
change from one Sovereign to another passed off
quietly, and people in general awaited the coming of
new events without unreasonable expectation, but
also without marked distrust, and certainly without
any dismay.